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chosen when the French President and prime minister were at
sea returning from a visit to Russia, and would not reach Paris
for five more days. Urged on all sides to be submissive, Serbia
(25 July) bowed to the rigours of the ultimatum on all but two
points, offering to refer even those to the Hague Tribunal or
the decision of the Great Powers. It was, as the Kaiser wrote
three days later to his foreign secretary, 'a capitulation of the
most humiliating character'. But Austria immediately rejected
it, broke off relations, and began mobilizing a portion of her
army.
A stroke of singular good fortune befell Great Britain at this
juncture. In the previous March the strain on the budget had
led to a decision that there should be no naval manoeuvres, but
instead (which was much cheaper) a 'trial mobilization9. Accord-
ingly a vast naval concentration met at Portland in the middle
of July, other ships being mobilized at their home ports. On the
24th they began to disperse; but only minor craft had gone, when
on the 26th, after the rejection of Serbia's reply was known,
Prince Louis of Battenberg, the first sea lord (on his own initia-
tive, promptly endorsed by Churchill), stopped demobilization.
The result was that Great Britain faced the danger from the out-
set in a state of more immediate naval preparedness than she
had ever attained before, and the indecisions of a divided cabinet
were not complicated by questions about ships.
This is not the place to trace or theorize the famous criss-cross
of intense negotiation which went on between the Great Powers
from the morrow of the Austrian ultimatum to the first declara-
tion of war against a Great Power; which was that of Germany
against Russia on 2 August. To the question: 'Whose fault was
it?' three answers have at different times and places been
fashionable. That given during the war on the side of the
Central Powers was: 'Russia's; she mobilized first/ That given
at the same time on the side of the Entente countries was:
Germany's; she deliberately blocked all efforts to stop Austria,
till the die was cast' (this view lies behind the famous cwar-guilf
clause in the Treaty of Versailles). And thirdly, since the war
ended, a theory has been developed (by German erudition in the
first instance), that the culprit was Austria-Hungary, who wil-
fully, it is argued, ran down the steep place, dragging an innocent
and reluctant Germany after her. This thesis benefited, per-
haps, at the start from the circumstance that Austria-Hungary